





























TOssED BY A DEER. 


THE STARRY FLAG; 
The Young Puienen of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE RESULT OF THE EXAMINATION. 


HEER after cheer rent the air from the 
multitude on the pier as The Starry Flag 
entered the dock, and sweeping round in a 
graceful circle, came up to the. stone steps 
where Mr. Gayles leaped on board. 
“How are you, Levi?” exclaimed the con- 


stable, grasping the hand of the young fisher- 
man. 
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“O, Im all right,” replied the blushing skip- 
per of The Starry Flag. 

‘*And Miss Bessie — let me hand her up to 
her father and mother,” continued Mr. Gayles, 
taking the little maiden by the arm. ‘‘ We are 
so thankful you are safe!” 

“O, I am so happy!” replied Bessie, trem- 
bling with emotion. 

The cheers were continued by the excited 
crowd as the kind-hearted officer conducted 
Bessie to the bow of the boat, and then up the 
steps, though she was clasped in her father’s 
arms before she could reach the pier. 

“‘ My child!” cried Mrs. Watson, as her huse 


band handed Bessie to her open arms. 


It was a touching scene, and many others 
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besides the father and mother wept for joy as 
Mrs. Watson pressed the lost one to her bosom, 
and thanked the good Father, from the deep- 
est depths of her heart, for restoring her child. 
While these events were transpiring on the 
wharf, Levi let go his halyards, and then 
quietly seated himself at the stern of the boat, 
where he had sat most of the time for nearly 
three days. His eyes were deeply sunk in his 
head, and he was pale and haggard. He had 
slept but six hours during the whole cruise, 
and was worn out with watching, care, and 
anxiety. His mission seemed to be ended, and* 
now he was hardly able to hold up his head. 

“Three cheers for Levi Fairfield!” shouted 
the enthusiastic Cape Ann millionnaire on the 
pier. 

The cheers were given with a hearty good 
will as Bessie was handed into a carryail which 
one of the crowd pressed upon the parents. 

** Where is Levi?” asked Mr. Watson, who, 
for the moment, had forgotten the brave de- 
liverer of his daughter as the torrent of paren- 
tal emotions flowed. 

*‘He is in the boat,” replied Mr. Gayles, 
rushing down the steps again to the Flag. 
** Come, Levi, you are wanted on shore,” he 
added. 

“Tm tired, Mr. Gayles,” replied Levi; ‘‘ and 
I guess I'll stay here till some of the folks have 
gone off.” ; 

*“No; Mr. Watson wants to see you, and, 
besides, the court is waiting for you.” 

‘*T thought the court was down here,” added 
Levi, with a faint smile. ‘‘I see Squire Saun- 

‘ders and others on the wharf. TI’ll stow my jib 
and mainsail, and go with you in a minute.” 

“We want to hear your story. You must 
have had a hard time of it, for it blew like sialiy 
here last night.” 

“Tt blew some where I was.” 

Levi was not permitted to secure his sails, 
for that office was taken from him by some 
fishermen, and Mr. Gayles conducted him to 
the vehicle in which Mrs. Watson and Bessie 
were seated. The happy father grasped his 
hand as he approached, and hurried him into 
the carryall, in which he seated himself and 
drove off towards Mr. Babson’s house. 

It had already been ascertained, from Bes- 
sie’s brief statement, that The Starry Flag had 
actually sailed three hundred miles over the 
open ocean, and had been to the mouth of the 
Penobscot. Some of the crowd lingered’ to 
gaze upon her, and express their admiration 
of her good behavior, and the skill and dar- 
ing of the youth who had piloted her through 
the night, and the darkness, and the storm, on 
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her errand of mercy. The boat was entitled to 
a portion of the credit, and she was warmly 
praised. Mr. Hatch was almost as proud and 
happy as though he had been on the cruise, 
for he had built the boat, and she was a credit 
to his skill. 

**Don’t tell me Levi stole that money, after 
this,” said he, when the boat had been duly 
commended, as the people walked back to the 
office of Squire Saunders to hear the rest of the 
examination. 

Mr. Watson drove up the street, and the car- 
riage was followed by a portion of the crowd, 
anxious to learn the particulars of the cruise 
of The Starry Flag. 

TI don’t know what would have become of 
me, father, if it hadn’t been for Levi,” said 
Bessie. 

‘¢ Some of the people supposed Levi had run 
away; but Mr. Gayles was quite sure that he 
would return.” 

.“ Uncle Nathan thought I had run away, I 
suppose,” added Levi, rather dryly. 

** He was sure of it.” 

“Poor child! What a hard time you have 
had!” said Mrs. Watson, as she-drew Bessie 
close to her side. 

** Indeed, I have not, mother,” replied the 
little wanderer; *‘ at least not since I left Dock 
Vincent’s vessel.” 

*¢ But you have been in an open boat all the 
time.” ; 

“TJ slept in the little cabin all night, and 
didn’t wake up once, though Levi told me this 
morning he had had a gale of wind.” 

**'You must have had a hard time of it, Le- 
vi,” added Mr. Watson. . 

** Well, I am rather tired; but I shall be as 
good as new after I have made up my sleep.” 

The vehicle stopped at Mr. Babson’s house, 
and the party went in. Mr. Gayles and others 
soon arrived. Between Bessie and Levi the 
story of the cruise was soon told. Mrs. Wat- 
son wept afresh a8 Bhe listened to the perils 
through which her darling daughter had 
passed; and both father and mother wanted 
to hug Levi in their admiration for his noble 
daring, his skill, energy, and resolution. 

‘We must go to Squire Saunders’s office 
now, Levi, if you feel able,” interposed Mr. 
Gayles, when the story was finished. 

** Not till he has had some breakfast,” said 
Mrs. Babson, decidedly. ‘The poor fellow 
has been up all night, and I suppose he hasn’t 
had even a cup of coffee to-day.” 

“The court is waiting.” 

“Let it wait,” added Mrs. Babson. “If 
Squire Saunders can’t stop for the poor boy 
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to drink a cup of coffee, he isn’t fit to be a 
judge.” . 

The breakfast was all ready, and the wander- 
ers sat down at the hospitable board. Mr. 
Gayles went to the magistrate’s office, which 
was crowded with people, and told them the 
story to which he had just listened. They 
were all willing to wait for Levi as long as he 
wished; and when he arrived with Mr. Wat- 
son, every man in the room insisted upon 
taking him by the hand — every one except 
Mr. Fairfield. 

Uncle Nathan felt cheap. He would have 
sold himself out for sixpence. Levi was a 
lion, a hero. People would mob the justice 
if he attempted to bind him over for trial. 
The case was lost, so far as injuring Levi was 
concerhed, and the guardian was even pre- 
pared to follow the popular current: it was 
hardly safe for him to do otherwise, for the 
people might take it into their heads to pull 
his old buildings down if he persisted in per- 
secuting his ward. But Mr. Fairfield realized 
that he had made two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Levi had stolen the money, —he still 
believed this to be the truth,—and he had 
obtained it. He had paid it away, the money 


had gone to Boston, and there was no longer 


any danger that it would be found upon his 
person or his premises. 

The case was opened again. The witnesses 
testified as before; but Dock Vincent was not 
present, and Mr. Fairfield did not venture to 
repeat his belief that Levi had stolen the mon- 
ey. Mr. Hatch, as before, said he had received 
the bills for the boat, but could not state pos- 
itively that the bills identified by Ruel Belcher 
were the ones paid to him. Mr. Watson was 
called, and swore that he had given two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to Levi, which the boy 
persisted in regarding as a loan. 

‘Could you identify the bills you paid to 
Levi Fairfield?” asked Squire Cleaves, who 
acted as counsel for the defendant. 

“TI could,” replied Mr. Watson, taking a 
memorandum book from his pocket. “It is 
my custom to note down the number and de- 
scription of all bank bills larger than twenties 
which come into my possession.” 

““ Will you be kind enough to look at these 
bills?” added Squire Cleaves, handing him 
three bank notes. 

Mr. Watson took the bills and compared 
their description with the memorandums be- 
fore him. cs 

“ They are the bills I paid to Levi Fairfield,” 
said he. ‘I checked them off of my book after 
entered the train that morning.” 
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“You are entirely sure?” ; 
‘Tt is impossible that I should be mistaken.” 
“That will do; step down, if you please. 

Mr. Gayles, cail Captain Treadwell.” 

The witness indicated was conducted to the 
table from an adjoining room. -The crowd 
opened for him; and when he appeared, Mr. 
Fairfield turned pale and trembled in every 
joint of his frame. The captain was sworn, 
and took the stand. 

“Captain Treadwell, do you know these 
bills?” continued Squire Cleaves. 

‘“*T do,” replied the witness, after deliberately 
examining them. 

‘¢ State what you know about them.” 

“They were paid to me by Mr. Fairfield. 
He lent me five hundred dollars ‘yesterday, 
and these bills were part of the money.” 

“°Tain’t so!” interrupted the miserable 
guardian of Levi. 

‘* Silence!” said the justice. 

“*T tell you I’ve had them bills for more’n 
two months, and I didn’t steal ’em nuther,” 
persisted Mr. Fairfield, desperately. 

* Silence, sir! or I'll commit you for con- 
tempt,” added Squire Saunders. 

Mr. Fairfield ‘‘ subsided,” but the cold sweat 
stood on his forehead, and his heart was almost 
in his mouth. 

“Go on, Captain Treadwell,” said the coun- 
sel for the defendant. 

‘* Before Mr. Fairfield was out of sight, Mr. 
Gayles came up, and wanted to see the money 
paid to me. I showed it to him.” 

Mr. Gayles looked at Levi, and Levi looked 
at Mr. Gayles. Both of them smiled. The 
constable had kept one eye on the guardian 
all the time; and when he went to Gloucester, 
had followed and watched him. Mr. Fairfield 
had “‘ reckoned without his host,” as bad men 
are apt to do. Levi’s absence had given him 
confidence to dispose of the, bills; and while 
the ward had served Bessie by his mission to 
the Penobscot, he had also served himself. 

“It seems to me this is a clear case,” said 
Squire Cleaves, after all the evidence, includ- 
ing the defendant’s, had been heard. “ Levi 
paid this money to ‘Mr. Hatch; and the young 
man testifies that these bills, identified by Mr. 
Watson, are the identical ones with which he 
paid for the boat. These same bills are now 
paid by Mr. Fairfield to Captain Treadwell. 
Where did Mr. Fairfield get them? Of course, 
when Mr. Hatch permitted him to look at 
them, he substituted the stolen bills for these; 
and it follows, as the day follows the night, 
that Mr. Fairfield stole them from his brother- 
in-law himself.” 
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“TI didn’t steal ‘em — no sich thing!” 
shouted Mr. Fairfield. 

‘* Perhaps you will tell where you did get 
them,” added Squire Cleaves. 

“‘T found,y’em in the chimbly,” gasped the 4 
guardian, desperately. 

*“ Can you inform the court how they came 
in the chimney?” 

‘Levi hid ’em there,” answered Mr. Fair- 
field, so confused and overborne by the un- 
expected revelations that his cunning forsook 
him, and he told what he believed to be ‘the 
truth. 

-Mr. Fairfield was put upon the stand again, 
and actually told the whole truth — actually 
confessed that he had changed the bills. 

‘Why did you change thm?” asked the 
justice. ‘‘ Did you wish to have your ward 
convicted ?” 

“ Sartinly not.” 

“Why, then?” 

“I'm that boy’s guardeen, and I can’t do 
nothin with him. He fit me t’other day like a 
wildcat; and —” 

“ What has that to do with it?” demanded 
the justice, impatiently. ‘‘ Tell the truth, or 
you shall be prosecuted for perjury.” 

** You’re all down on me now; but I mean 
to tell the truth, as I allers did. Levi stole 
that money, and hid it in the chimbly. I 
knowed this. Now,.ef I hadn’t changed the 
bills, the boy’d got off, and fooled all that 
money away ona boat. Ef the bills was found 
in thechimbly, I wanted it to look as ef Levi 
tedk the money he stole to buy the boat, and 
hid what Mr. Watson gin him in Ruel’s wallet. 
As I fixed things, Ruel got his money back, 
and I got what Mr. Watson paid Levi — jist 
to keep for him, for I’m his guardeen.” 

It. did not yet appear who had stolen, the wal- 
let. It lay between Levi and his uncle. There 
was not now a particle of evidence to prove that 
Levi was guilty,:and he was accordingly dis- 
charged, much to the satisfaction of the spec- 
tators, who believed that Mr. Fairfield was the 
thief. Nothing could be proved; but it was 
supposed that the miser would be arrested in 
a day or two, after the lawyers had ‘‘ compared 
notes.” 

Levi left the office, and was enthusiastically 
cheered by the crowd on the street. He went 
up to see Bessie and her mother again, prom- 
ising to stay with Mr. Gayles over night. 

Mr. Fairfield and Ruel Belcher went back to 
the old house, and spent the rest of the day in 
talking about the robbery. They could make 
nothing of it. ‘Ruel would not admit that 





Levi stole his money, while his brother-in-law 
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insisted upon his opinion. They became quite 
excited over the question, and the discussion 
was continued till a late hour in the evening, 
when Ruel retired. 

‘*Massy sake! what’s the matter?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Fairfield, in the night, being 
awakened by a violent noise in Levi’s chamber. 

** Robbers — ain’t it?” gasped the miser. 

“I dunno; for massy sake, git up and find 
out.” 

“Seems as ef the rest of that chimbly’s 
comin down.” 

Mr. Fairfield partially dressed himself, and 
went to Levi’s room. He was terribly fright- 
ened; but ‘his money was as dear as his life, 
and he entered the room with a light in his 
hand. 

On the hearth, with his head up the chim- 
ney, stood Ruel Belcher in his night-dress. 
His eyes were open, but he looked confused 


and stupid. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


TOSSED BY A DEER. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 


“ he Serve may talk about being hoisted over a 

stone wall by a mad bull,” said old 
Dave, as I sat by his cabin fireside one night; 
“but if it comes to a choice between being 
hoisted by a deer and being hoisted by-a bull, 
give me the bull.” 

‘¢ But a deer will not run at you as a mad 
bull will, I should think,” was my reply. “I 
thought the deer was the most timid of ani- 
mals.” 

“ So he is, generally,” said the veteran hunt- 
er, replenishing the cavity in his cheek with a 
huge quid of tobacco; “ but I'll tell you how a 
deer hoisted me once, up in the Red River 
country. Perhaps you never saw an elk as big 
as a horse. That’s the size those Red River 
fellows often get to be. I was out ona hunt 
in the fall of ’48, along with two of my old 
companions, good men and true; and we sud- 
denly came upon a herd of elk feeding on a 
hill-side as quiet as so many cows. They had 
no notion of our presence, asi we came upon 
them from the woods, and saw them before we 
had left the trees. We squatted in a clump of 
undergrowth as quick as we caught sight of 
them, without making any noise. They would 
have smelt us, of course, if the wind had been 
blowing towards them, for the keenness of 
their smell is wonderful. Let a man get within 


| a mile of a herd that is feeding to leeward of 


him, and the way they'll scatter will be a cau- 
tion. You may talk about the scent of a dog; 
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but it is nothing to that of an elk. The head 
fellow of them is always on the watch; and 
when he feels that smell of a human being 
touching his dewy nose, away he goes like a 
shot, and the rest after him. Well, we three, 
crouching there under the brush, whispered 
with @ach other what to do; and a minute 
after, Joe Belker started back into the woods 
as still as he could go. Where was he going? 
He was going around a long stretch to come 
towards the herd from the other side of the 
hill, and drive them down upon us. We were 
to keep as still as we could till we heard them 
coming, and then up and fire. It seemed as 
if Joe never would get around, he was gone so 
long, and we were thinking something had 
happened to him; but just then we heard a 
roaring noise, and we knew the herd were 
coming. We did not lie there quiet, of course; 
if we had, we would have been trampled to 
death in no time. Each of us jumped to his 
feet, and popped behind a big tree just in time. 
The herd came crashing through the woods, 
tearing away the limbs with their huge spread- 
ing horns with a mighty racket. We each took 
aim at one of the herd. My companion’s ball 
went right through the heart of a noble fellow, 
who leaped up into the air and fell dead on 
the spot. The elk I had shot at was a huge 
one. I knew I had hit him; but as it was, he 
had strength enough to run on a piece with 
the herd. But as the rest of the bounding 
fellows disappeared in the distance, I saw my 
victim drop upon the ground in a little open- 
ing of the wood just beyond, and close his eyes 
in death. While Belker and Smith were at- 
tending to their prizes, I started off after mine. 
My knife was out, and I had taken him by the 
head to finish the work, — as I saw by his quiv- 
ering that life still lingered, — when the huge 
animal staggered to his feet, and I felt myself 
spinning through the air. Even as I flew] felt 
my death had come, for as soon as I touched 
ground again, the elk would be upon me, and 
would gore me through and through. The 
chance of my getting caught between his 
horns, the way I did when he threw me, was 
one out of a thousand, and the second time 
would be death, of course. But Belker had 
seen me as I went up, and before I.came down 
he had put a ball through the animal’s heart. 
Well, now, I’ve knocked around in the world a 
great deal, as you know; but in all my life I 
never took anything that shook me up as 

as that deer hoist did. I believe I’d rather 
blown up on a steamer, run over by a herd of 
buffalo, or hugged by a bear a head taller than 
myself, — all of which I dave been, in my 
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time, — than to be sent a spinning through the 
air that way; with a wounded deer waiting’ for 


me to come down.” 
—_—o_—_—_— 


GREENLAND AND IOGELAND. 


BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 
No. V. 
(CONCLUDED.} 

H regard to their poems, I must read 
you a few extracts. There is one by 
Saemund, the collector of the, old “Edda,” 
that resembles Dante’s great poem, though 
written ages before he wrote. You remember 
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I read you last winter some of the descriptions 
of different parts of hell, in Dante. Saemund 
tells what he saw in the same place, and much 
in the same way. For example: — 


* Men saw I, too, ° 
Who enviously had scowled 
Upon the good of others ; 
Bloody runes 
Were on their breasts, 
Ploughed out by hands of men. 


‘Men saw I, next, 
Who many had bereaved 
Of life and goods; 
And through the hearts of these 
Forever fiercely ran 
Strong venom snakes.’ 


“*T will only add a few stanzas frorn Odin’s 
High Song: — 

‘ Good sense is needful 
To the far traveller; 

Each place seems home to him. 

He is a laughing-stock 
Who, knowing nothing, 
Sits midst the wise. 


‘ With the deep thinker 
Speak thou but little; 
But guard well thy temper 
When the noble and silent 
Come to thy dwelling. 
(Least errs the cautious.) 


‘A cautious guest, 

When he comes to his hostel, 
Speaketh but little. 

With his ears he listeneth ; 

With his eyes he looketh ; 
Thus the wise learneth. 


‘ Fire will be needful 
For him who enters 
With his knees frozen. 
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Of. meat and clothing 
Stands he in need 
Who travels o’er mountains. 


‘ Water is needful, 

A towel and kindness, 
For this guest’s welcome. 
Kind inclinations 

Let him experience. 
Answer his questions. 


‘ Happy is he 
Who for himself winneth 

Honor and friends. 
All is uncertain 

Which a man holdeth 
In the heart of another. 


‘ Be silent and diligent, 
Son of a prince, 

And daring in combat. 
Cheerful and generous 
Let every man be 
Till death approaches. 


‘ A foolish man 
Lies awake the night through, 
And resolves on many things; 
Thus is he weary. 
When the day cometh 
The old care remaineth. 


‘A foolish man 
Thinks all are friendly 
Who meet him with smiles ; 
But few he findeth 
Who will aid his cause 
When to the king he cometh. 


Hold in derision 
No one, although he 
Come as a stranger. 
Many a one, when he has had 
Rest and dry clothing, 
Thou mayst find to be wise. 


Many are friendly 
One to another, 

Yet storm ariseth; 
Strife will arise 

Forever, if one guest 
Affronteth another.’ 


“TI think you will agree with me that this is 
a proof of the text, ‘ As in water face answereth 
to face, so the heart of man to man.’ And 
here we will leave our Icelandic poets, ladies, 
ex-governors, and all, until we'can go and see 
for ourselves.” 

**I wonder,” said Frances, ‘‘ if every little 
colored spoton the map, no bigger than Iceland, 


and which I could cover with my thimble, con- 
tains so much of curious interest as this singu- 
lar country.” 

* Not every one, but perhaps many of them 
do. Every country has a history of its own, 
the more minute details of which only are 
needed to make us deeply interested in #know- 
ing more about them.” 

‘*T shall see Iceland some day, I think,” said 
Guy, ‘‘and make it a special point, if I do, to 
get an invitation to dine with the Stiftsampt- 
man!” 


LUCUS A NON LUCENDO. 


b dove expression is used to denote a kind 
of etymological joke, which, assuming 
that the Latin word Jucus, a dark wood or 
grove, is derived from the verb ucere, to shine, 
supposes it must be & zon lucendo, because the 
the light does zo¢ shine into it, — a most in- 
conclusive reason certainly! Any similar deri- 
vation is called a “ Zucus & non Lucendo.” 
Two examples from our own language may 
serve as illustrations. Dr. Webster says of 
Ringleader, the leader or head of a riotous 
body, ‘‘ This name is derived from the practice 
‘which men associating to oppose law have 
sometimes adopted, of signing their names to 
articles of agreement in a ring, that no one of 
their number might be distinguished as the 
leader.” ‘The learned doctor must have been 
napping when he penned a statement so ob- 
viously absurd, and the latest revised edition 
of the Dictionary that bears his name very 
properly omits it altogether. The word was 
applied in the first place to the leader of a ring 
in dancing, and afterwards, naturally enough, 
to the leader of any riotous ring or band. The 
other example referred to is Oxide, which is 
composed of the first syllable of oxygen pre- 
fixed to the last syllable of the French word 
acide, acid; the term being used to denote a 
substance #ot acid, formed by the combination 
of some simple body with oxygen. This ety- 
mology is supported by historical evidence, 
and furnishes a good illustration of a genuine 
‘“* Lucus & non Lucendo.” W. 
REDE a NE 


— Tue game of draughts or checkers was 
a favorite game among all classes of Egyptians 
in early times. The antiquity of this game is 
shown by its being represented in the tombs 
of Beni Hassan, dating about two thousand 
years before our era. HY a 


, —— Tue ancient Persians had a great rev- 
erence for rivers. They would not even wash 





their hands in one. 
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THE TWO NEPHEWS. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


be hh are not always aware how closely they 


are observed by old people. Their dress, 
gait, language, conduct, everything they do, is 
remarked ; and in not a few cases the summary 
so made during a course of years results to the 
advantage or disadvantage of the boys so ob 
served. 

Mr. Hammersly employed two of his nephews 
in his paper-mills. He had no children of his 
own, and intended eventually to take one or 
both of the boys into partnership with him. 
The boys were of the same age, but quite 
different in character, organism, and inclina- 
tions. The one was lazy, careless, extrava- 
gant; the other industrious, watchful, frugal. 

At the end of five years old Mr. Hammersly 
made the following entry on thé fly-leaf of his 
cash-book : — 

: RALPH BENNET. 
Entered the mills June 1, 1840. 


1. Prompt. 
2. Honest. 
3- Reliable. 


Cyrus PEMBERTON, 
Entered mills same day and date. 


1. Dilatory. 
2. Giddy. 
3- Not to be depended upon. 


On the 1st of June, 1850, ten years after the 
two boys had entered the mills, the workmen 
put up a huge sign on the front of the main 
building. On it read, in gilt block letters, 


HAMMERSLY & BENNET. 


Ralph Bennet was the junior member of the 
firm. He had worked his way up by integrity, 
reliability, and perseverance. He had invented 
several improvements in machinery for making 
paper, which yielded him a handsome income. 

Cyrus Pemberton stood in the doorway of 
one of the mills, looking lazily up at the sign. 
He had on a paper cap, dirty shirt, and wore a 
straggling beard. He had not progressed any 
beyond an increase of wages, and a slightly 
better acquaintance with the -business. He 
was still “‘ dilatory, giddy, not to be depended 
apon.” Boys, stick a pin here. 

aonioeiAiladnndin 


—— Rep hair was greatly admired by the 
Romans. Pliny, in his natural history, gives’ 
the composition of a dye which will, he tells 
us, color the hair red in a single night.  / 
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THE REFORM AOT OF 1882. 


‘Ts Reform Bill of 1832 was mainly di- 
rected against the rotten boroughs. In 
1821 a member of Parliament had proposed to 
divide the counties into districts containing 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, — each dis- 
trict returning one member to the House of 
Commons, — and to extend the franchise to all 
householders paying taxes. Again, in 1830 
Mr O’Connell had moved a resolution in favor 
of universal suffrage. But none of the several 
reform bills brought forward between 1820 and 
1832 contained any articles of this kind. The 
greatest changes required by any of those bills 
were to disfranchise certain small boroughs, to 
grant the right of representation to a few large 
cities, to allow the more populous counties a 
larger representation, and to lower the qualifi- 
cations required of voters in boroughs. By the 
passage of the Reform Act of 1832, all this and 
much more was done. Fifty-six parliamentary 
boroughs were wholly disfranchised, and thir- 
ty-one others lost a portion of their representa- 
tion. The number of county members for Eng- 
land and Wales was increased from ninety-four 
to one hundred and fifty-nine; eighteen were 
given to London and the adjacent districts. 
Forty-three new boroughs were created, twen- 
ty-two of which returned two members to Par- 
liament, and twenty-one one member each. 

The number of voters, both in boroughs and 
counties, was also largely increased. In bor- 
oughs all householders who paid a rent of ten 
pounds a year were allowed to vote. In coun- 
ties certain freeholders who held property in 
land for life only, were not electors unless 
such property was worth ten pounds a year. 
All the other forty-shilling freeholders retained 
their ancient rights. Those who held leases, 
for sixty years, of landed property, became 
electors if the property was worth ten pounds 
a year. But it had to be worth fifty pounds 
a year if the lease was for a shorter term. 

These are the more important provisions of 
the act which has been called the Great Char- 
ter of 1832, and which set the Reform Question 
in Parliament at rest for twenty years. 


—— Six months’ subscribers, in renewing, 
should send $1.25 to the publishers, 
> 
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Drections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
emphasized. a a refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


ADDRESS TO THE UNION 
LEAGUE. 


BY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


IX years ago *MILLIoNns of human 

beings, born on AMERICAN * SOIL, 
CREATED by the same divine Fa- 
THER, DESTINED to the same eternal 
HEREAFTER, were subject to *SALE 
like the swrne of the sty, or the 
BEASTS of the FIELD, and our “zs- 
CUTCHEON was “tprIMMED and 'pis- 
HONORED by the stain of American 
*sLAVERY. * TO-DAY AUCTION-BLOCKS, 
and MANACLES, and WHIPPING-POSTS 
are, thank God, things of the *Past, 
while the slave himself has become 
the ‘crt1zEN, with the freeman’s 
weapon of protection — the BALLOT 
— in his ‘own right hand. Nor can 
we FORGET, while rejoicing over this 
happy contrast, the human *AGEN- 
CIES 80 POTENTIAL in its accomplish- 
ment. First and conspicuous among 
the rest rises before my mind the 
tall form of a martyred * PRESIDENT, 
whose welcome step no MORTAL EAR 
shall ever listen to again. ‘FarTn- 
FUL to his OATH, "FAITHFUL to his 
COUNTRY, 'FAITHFUL to the brave 
Armies his word called to the field, 
he never swerved a HAIR’S BREADTH 
from his determination to *cRUSH 
this mighty rebellion and all that 
gives it Arp, and ComForrT, and sup- 
PORT. UNJUSTLY and BITTERLY de- 
nounced, by HIS enemies and yours, 
aS a USURPER and DESPOT ; compared 
to *tNero and *CaLicuLa, and all 
OTHER tyrants whose base deeds 
blacken the pages of history, your 
noble *LEaGuE stood by him amid 
this TemprEsT of detraction, CORDIAL- 
Ly and to the END; and you have 
now your abundant ™vmeprcaTIon 
and ‘REWARD. Though the torch of 
SLANDER was lighted at every avenue 
of his public life while he lived, the civ- 
ilized *woRLD would become “ecg 





ERS at his coffin; and with those libellous 
tongues HUSHED, our whole *LAND enshrines 
his memory To-DAy with the FATHER of the 
country he saved. AGAIN, when, in the very 
crisis of the nation’s agonies, he sTRuCK with 
the battle-axe of the war-power against ‘sLa- 
VERY, as the CAUSE of all our woes, *you stood 
by him, uPHOLDING his hands and sTRENGTH- 
ENING him in that eventful conflict. ENzmties 
assailed you with EPITHET and INVECTIVE. 
You were called **NEGRO-WORSHIPPERS, **Fa- 
NATICS, and *RADICALS. But on the stump, 
at the POLLS, and in CONGREss, we all faced 
the issue FEARLESSLY, and the world-accursed 
system went *tDOWN * FOREVER and °FOREVER. 
No thanks to our OPPONENTS for this benefi- 
cent consummation. But, even our ENEMIES 
being our JUDGES, how *MAGNIFICENTLY are 
we INDORSED! Who dares *Now to wag his 
TONGUE against it? ®*WaHo repeats the sLAN- 
DERS heaped upon you, as it were, but YESTER- 
pay? Not “ong — not ‘ons! ; 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS. 


BY OLD KNICK. 
PART I. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


[Znter Hoste, a Yankee pedler. He deposits 
his pack in a corner, drags a chair to the ta- 
ble opposite Mr. BLUFF, wipes his brow with 
a handkerchief, and strikes wth the handle 
of a knife on the table.| To Buurr: — 


Hosee. How’s yer health? Jist in time. 
Guess I'll take a leetle snack with you. Fine 
growin weather, sir. Don’t you want to buy 
suthin? 














[2nter Joun.] 
Fokn. How’s friend Hosee? How’s the folks 
up country? How’s trade? What’ll you have? 
Hosee. A bite o’ suthin. 
I’ve walked myself all into a sweat. 
got? 


What you 


Sohn. Roast meat, boiled meat, sass, mince-, 


pie, apple-pie, cheese. 

Hosee. Got any pork’n beans? 

Fohn. O, yes, lots of them. Always have 
them. 

Hosee. Wall, guess you may gi’me some 
pork’n beans, ’n mince-pie. Ain’t nothin sets 
onto the stomach like pork. ; 

Fokhn. That’s so. (2xit Joun.) 

Bluff. (Holds his eye-glasses over his nose, 
stares at Hosrx with amazement, then stam- 
mers.) What, what, what! Upon me soul 


Don’t much keer. : 


= —--w-s Ae «8 -— os aU 
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and honor! I carn’t stand it, I carn’t stand it! 
Wait-aw, wait-aw! ra-move this vulgaw paw- 
son to the kitchen, or I'll take me ’at. Indeed, 
I'll take me ’at. His pawesence is ojious. (To 
Hosgz.) — I will not paw-urchase your wares. 
I will-ah — will-ah — will-ah — will-ah — not- 
ah—do it-ah! I’m from Lenden!— from Len- 
den on the Tems. (Stares again.) 

Hosee. I want tukneow! C’sidible smeart! 
many folks there? What’s matter with y’ 
eyes? Ain’t near-sighted, be ye? Guess ye 
must be lookin through English specs! Le’ 
me show ye a pair, stran-ger. (Runs to his 
pack, opens, takes out a case, and exhibits.) 
There they are. Warranted. Paytent rims! 
Can see a mote in a sunbeam with’em! There 
they are. Heow much’’m I offered for the 
pair? Makea bid! Run up, walk up, roll up, 
tumble up, any way that you can git up! How 
much ’m I offered? (Returning to the table.) 

Bluff. (Condescendingly.) Would ye be so 
kind as to leave me one mo-ment to me-self, at 
me pwivate table? I nev+aw permit me-self to 
be intaw-upted at me meals. I’ve not been 
aw — used to it for ye-aws. ‘No, nev-aw in 
Lenden. I’m from Lenden, ye see. 


[Enter JouN, laughing, with pork and beans, 
and retires. ] 


Hosee. 
lips.) These is prime. Stran-ger, help your- 
self. Take some on ’em. Guess they don’t 
grow in London; but you'll like em. Put 
some pepper’n winegar onto ’em. London’s 
big place. I want tew kneow if I could sell 
a paytent churnin machine to go by dog- 
peower reound thar, and a paytent dog-collar 
eout thar, and a paytent cookin-stuv eout thar, 
and a paytent nutmeg grater eout thar, and a 
hull lot o’ Yankee notions! Take some pork ’n 
beans? 

Bluff. No, thenk you. We give them to the 
pigs in me own country. Would ye pawmit me 
to finish me dinner? 

Hosee. Sartin; gobble ahead. ’T only takes 
me abeout three minutes. 

Bluff, Let me awsk, ’avn’t you just come 
from a funeral — hobsequies — ye understawnd? 

Hosee. Sakes alive, neo! I’m from Brattle- 
boro’. What y’ ax that for? 

Bluff. (Looking at Hosrr’s hands.) Be- 
cause your finger-nails are in mourning. 

Hosee. 'That’s so. Y’ ought to see my toe- 
nails! P’r’aps yeou don’t hev to work for 
your livin. Guess you git it in some other 
way, like the chap in this advertisement. (Un- 
rolls a handbill headed, iu large capitals, ‘‘Be- 
wave! supposed to have taken passage for the 


(Laying to with a will, smacking his 
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United States in the.last steamer.” Mr. Buur¥ 
coughs and chokes.) Ive lost my jackknife 
while I was a whittlin that le-ast shingle. I'l 
make a swop with ye. You lend me your 
knife to dig eout my nails, and I'll lend you 
my tooth-pick. 

Bluff. O, ’eavings! in all the ye-aws of my 
life I nevaw was in such low society. I nevaw 
’eard such a proposal. (Slamming his fist on 
the table, and shaking with laughter.) O, 1 
wish the dook could ’ear it. It’s too good, it’s 
too good, it’s too good! O! O! Ugh! ugh! 
The dook would enjoy it. 

Hosee. (Taking from his side-pocket a small 
black bottle and setting it on the table.) 
There’s suthin. 

Bluff. (Changing his tone.) What ’ave ye 
got there? Is it bwandy? Could ye spare me 
adrop? Ill do‘as much for you. I awsk your 
pawdon. Be so kind as to excuse me remawks. 
I was disger-usted with the ’otel, with meself 
for coming, with the country, with everythink. 
I awsked for wine, and the waitaw told me, 
coolly, it is against your laws. Imagine me 
feelinx. . 

Hosee. Yas, that’s so. The state constables 
geo reound put’ smeart, these days. Th’ ain’t 
much chance to get a drink —that’s a fact. 
Here’s suthin — a drop; you may tek a 
spoonful, a tumblerful. I'll have a corkscrew 
in a minute. 

Bluff. Thenk you, thenk you! I'll take it 
paw-esently, after me meal. Is it bwandy? I 
’ave some excellent cogniac in me own cellaw 
in the old country. 

Hosee. Neo, ’tain’t brandy; I darsent sell 
king alchy; but it’s a nexcellent spring med- 
*cine to cleanse the blood;' made of boneset, 
liverwort, and yaller dock-root, and some other 
things which is a secret; warranted without 
sperits; price twenty-five cents, and money 
retur ef it don’t please, on returnin the 
bottle. Cures erysipelas, salt rheum, scrofula; 
children cry for it; no family happy with- 
eout it. 

Bluff. The insolent puppy! (With great 
wrath and emphasis.) I infawmed ye distinctly 
that I would-ah not-ah paw-chase your wares. 
I will-ah — will-ah — will-ah — not-ah — — 
it-ah. I will return to Lenden. 

Hosee. P’r’aps we can git yer a free passage 
— free ticket in the steamer. 

Bluff. ve a good migd to ’ave you aw-rested 
for insulting me in me ’otel. “Ave you any 
laws in your country! 

Hosee. Yeou’d find eout, if they was to git 
hold of you for widlatin any on ’em. Don’t 
yeou want to strike ile? 
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Bluff. Strike ile! .I never ’eard of such a 
thing. You ’ave the better of me. 

Hosee. ’Spected I should when I clapped 
eyes onto you. Don’t you want tomake a spec, 
my. covey? 

Bluff. O,’awible! ’owible! The fellaw cawls 
mecovey! The ignowamus! If he could wead 
I would expose him in the news-pa-paws. 

Hlosee. We Yankees all reads, writes, ci- 
phers, and cal’lates a leetle. Our comming 
schools can’t be beat. « Edication is the creown- 
in gel-ory of the United’n States. We’re preoud 
of it. We read newspapers, we read books, 
and some on us are tebble shrewd critters, 
*case we read individoals like books. I want 
you should let me gin you a specimen of 
my readin peowers. (Unfolds a handbill and 
veads.) 

** £100 reward for the apprehension of Fames 
Sikes, supposed to have sailed for America in 
a Cunard steamer., Absconded from the service 
of Mr. Grandison, in Portland Square, Lon- 
don, carrying the family plate with him. Ts 
of ruddy complexion, thick-set, five feet eight 
inches in height ; has a scar over the left eye, 
talks like a cockney, and is fond of aping his 
superiors.” 


Thar! what ye think of that? That’s a fust- 
rate business for somebody. It’s /e-gitirnate. 

Bluff. (Rising, taking his hat, and bawling 
aloud.) Wait-aw, wait-aw! Jahn, Jahn, Jahn! 
Pwesent me bill. Wait-aw, — 


[Znter LANDLORD, JOHN, aud OFFICER. ] 
Landlord. (To the OrFicer.) This person 
seems to answer to the description, Mr. Con- 


stable. Since he has entered my house he has 
acted in a manner becoming no gentleman. 
An English gentleman I know when I see 
him; and I know a lackey, a snob, and a bully. 

Officer. Mr. James Sikes, I ask the pleasure 
of your company by the next train New 
York. (Mr. BrurF és hustled off.) 

Hosee. (Springing to his feet.) ‘I say, thar! 
Isay thar! Mr. Constable, I go halves in the 
pickin o’ that are bird. 

Officer. All right, all right! 
time. All right, friend Hosee. 

Hosee. (Turning about and mimicking.) O, 
I’m from Lenden, ye see! — from Lenden, on 
the Tems! [E2xeunt. 


AOUTENESS§, OF SIGHT. 


5 lie microscope was not invented until 

more than a century and a quarter after 
the discovery of America. Magnifying glasses 
were not, however, entirely unknown in ancient 
times. A few years ago, a magnifying lens 


One thing at a 
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of rock-crystal was discovered by Layard at 
Nimrud, near the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 
The ancient inscriptions found in Assyria are 
often too minute to be read without magnifying 
glasses, and therefore were probably not made 
without them. 

The Romans, also, knew that a glass bubble 
filled with water would make small objects ap- 
pear larger. But it does not appear that they 
made any practical use of this knowledge. If 
we can believe Pliny, there were ancient artists 
who had little need of the microscope. Among 
others, he mentions Callicrates, a Lacedemo- 
nian, who used to carve ants and other small 
animals in ivory so minute in size that other 
persons were unable to see their feet and other 
limbs. Myrmecides, a sculptor of Miletus, 
was also famous in the same line. This man 
made of the same material a chariot drawn 
by four horses which a fly could cover with its 
wings. Jf 


THE MAN IN THE OLOOK. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


OMEWHERE inside of it, Nettie was sure, 
Somewhere inside, there was somebody 
hid! 
She couldn’t see him to open the door, 
But then she could listen and “‘ hear what he 
did.” 


He kept on.-talking till Nettie would climb 
Up to his window to ask ‘‘ what he said.” 

He never answered, but talked all the time, 
And in an hour he’d a cold in his head. 


Then he would sneeze with a terrible jar, — 
Sometimes a little, sometimes a great deal. 

Nettie could hear him sometimes very far, 
Blowing his nose with a cavernous peal. 


“What a queer place you’ve got!” Nettie 
would say; 
“Don’t you get tired a talking so long? — 
Don’t you’ come down when we've all gone 
away? — 
Don’t your ma punish you when you do 
wrong?” 


Then she would peer through two odd little 
holes 
Into the whirring and darkness within. 
All she could see were the wheels and the rolls 
Turning about as they always had been. 


Ten-year old Nettie has never yet found 
Where in the clock is the queer little man 
Who kept it ticking and turning around, 
* Long before Nettie’s life ever began. 
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DONT SAY. 
ON’T say, “‘I am going zz town” when 
you mean “TI am going zz¢o town.” 

Don’t say, “I met his wve’s sister” when 
you mean “ his wife’s sister.” 

Don’t say, “ to-wards',” unless you are pre- 
pared to be consistent, and say also ‘ back- 
wards', for-wards', rear-wards',” &c. Itisa 
general and fundamental principle of our lan- 
guage, that words having a common termina- 
tion accent the syllable preceding that termi- 
nation. 

Don’t say, ‘I meant to have went,” but ‘I 
meant #0 go.” 

Don’t say, “ manufacture-ry” (as you will 
notice that most people do), but ‘ manufac- 
tory.” This word is not formed directly from 
manufacture (as treasury is from treasure), but 
comes from two Latin words, and means, lit- 
erally, a factory where anything is made dy 
hand (with or without the aid of machinery). 

Don't say, ‘‘ He is stopping at the hotel,” 
but “He is staying at the hotel.” To stop is 
simply to come to a stand-still; to s¢ay is to 
stop and remain for a longer or shorter time. 

Don’t say, ‘‘ He is some better,” but “ He is 
somewhat better.” ‘ Some” is an adjective, 
and therefore cannot modify ‘‘ better,” which 
is also an adjective, and requires an adverb to 
qualify it. 

Don’t say, ‘“‘Give me them gloves,” but 
‘*Give me ¢hose gloves.” You would not think 
of saying, ‘‘It is Aim glove,” yet ‘“*him” for 
‘* his” would not be a worse blunder than 
“them” for ‘‘ those.” WwW. 


ANCIENT EMPIRES. 


Gases following figures will give the young 
reader of history an idea of the extent, 


in square miles, of the great empires of an- 
tiquity : — 

Empire of Cyrus the Great, 

Empire of the Persians under Dari- 


323,000 


us, son of Hystaspes, . + + 1,523,000 
Empire of the Greeks under Alexan- 
MMS te 1s RE hia eh ete ee 
Empire of the Egyptians under the 
successors of Ptolemy Lagus, . . 1,061,000 
Empire of the Carthaginians in the 
time of Hannibal, . .. .. >» 
Roman empire under Trajan, . . 


961,000 


823,000 
+ 1,600,000 


It will be seen that the largest of these, the 
Roman empire, was about equal to Mexico be- 
fore it was reduced by the loss of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Upper California, or twice as 
large as the Mexico of to-day. J/ 











LIFE-BOATS. 


* ILL you please tell me where life-boats 

can be found?” writes a young corre- 
spondent in Albion, York. ‘I will per- 
sist in going on the water. In the summer we 
go down to Lake Ontario, which is only eight 
miles distant, where we have a house.” 

If our young friend intends to have a genu- 
ine life-boat, we do not know that it can be 
obtained anywhere except in the city of New 
York. Francis’s Life-Boat is made of thin 
plate-iron, and intended for the use of ships 
and steamers, and for saving wrecked people, 
when ordinary boats would not live in the 
heavy sea. Such a craft is not what we al- 
luded to in our article on boating, for it is 
hardly adapted to pleasure purposes. All that 
is. necessary to constitute a life-boat is 
The Air Chambers, 
which must be sufficient in number and power 
to keep the boat on the top of the water when 
she has filled. Any ordinary sail-boat may be 
conyerted into a life-boat by supplying her 
with the air chambers. The Bessie, the craft 
to which we referred, has five copper tanks, 
air-tight, made to fit the spaces for which they 
were intended, so as to economize the room 
within her. One is in the bow, forward of the 
mast, two are fixed under the seats in the 
standing-room, and two more, one on each side 
of the rudder at the stern. 

The Model 

of the boat has much to do with her safety. 
The Bessie is seventeen feet long and seven 
feet beam; and, being a centre-board craft, she 
draws but little water, and requires less than a 
hundred pounds of ballast. If filled with water, 
she would sustain the weight of half a dozen 
persons. Any boat-builder on Lake Ontario 
or elsewhere could construct such a sail-boat. 


CHASE’s Microscope. — The microscope 
affords an inexhaustible fund of amusement 
and instruction for Our Boys and Girls; and 
the one invented by O. N. Chase is really the 
best adapted to ordinary use of any we have 
seen. It is very simple and cheap. 
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LHEAD “Wo i Fan o : 








396. Prescott. 397. Alsace. 398. Blouse. 
399. Misery loves company. 400. His equal. 
401. Them-is. 402. Ag## Minor. 403. A (legs) 
& (earth) E (grate) S (hide) (four) M (oar) 
(worlds) to (C on cur) — Alexander the Great 
sighed for more worlds to conquer. 404. The 
Starry Flag. 405. Onthe Border. 406. Oma- 
ha City. 407. Sacramento. 408. Tarrytown. 
409. Augusta. 410. Galveston. 411. St. Louis. 
412. Washington. 413. W-heel. 414. B-rest. 
415. M-aid. 416. F-our. 417. L-air. 418. 
L-ice. 419. B-urn. 420. Wisdom is better 
than silver and gold. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
421. 


FREDDY FROST 


NS 


FREDDY FROST 
TRANSPOSITIONS ON LAKES. 

423. Hon. C. Rat, in trap. 424. Bean is. 
425. Gain no web. 426. Rake foul, Seth. 
427. St. at large. 428. A hut. 429. A spot. 
430. Acar boy, ma. 431. Omade hose. 

On Rivers oF Europe. 


432. Robe. 433. Rode. 
Nod. 436. Eavs. 


434. Rise. 435. 
Wipe AWAKE. 


CHARADES. 
437- A river of Europe repeated twice, 
An animal and article both in a trice; 
With a favorite, and fifty I verily know, 
Will make a great eruptive volcano. 

Wipe AWAKE. 

438. My first is a fruit; 
My last is a pasture’s name; ~ 
My whole is the name of a town 


In the lower part of Maine. G. F. T. 
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Sans-TeErTEs. : 

439- Take from a part of the day, and leave 

a possessive pronoun. 440. Take froma small 

vehicle, and leave an art. 441. Take from a 

timepiece, and leave a fastening. 442. Take 

from a fruit, and leave a part of the body. 

443. Take from a pronoun, and leave a pro- 

noun. 444. Take from a string, and leave a 
monkey. P FLORENCE C. 


REBUS. 


) ahs 
Mes 
REX) 


ENIGMAS. 
446. It is composed of 17 letters. 
The 17, 4, 13, 2 is to entice. 
The 1i, 1, 95 7°is a small animal. 
The 10, 8, 15,14 is a bird. 
The 12, 5 is a conjunction. 
The 3, 16, 6 is a metal. 
The whole is what we all should do. 


445- 


R 


M. K. 


447- It is composed of 7 letters. 
The 5, 2, 3, 4 isva kind of cake. 
The 1, 6, 7 is in most houses. 
The whole lives by the water. C. W. B. 
Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 

448. My first is in coat, but not in hat; 

My second is in hog, but not in cat; 

My third is in ocean, but not in sea; 

My fourth is in lettuce, but not in pea; 

My fifth is in rope, but not in cord. 

My sixth is in Harry, but not in Maud; 

My seventh is in ape, but not in monkey. 

My whole is dreaded by every one. 

UncLEe NED. 
Dovusie AcrosTICc, 
In which the initials and finals form two popu- 
lar summer games : — 

449. 1. A healing medicine. 2. A grand 
division of the earth. 3. Avessel. 4. A num- 
ber. 5. The capital of Switzerland. 6. A good 
spirit. 7. Measure of length. 8. Small. 

YANKEE MIppy. 








